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to him. He considered reality and thought as incommensurate, and 
accordingly rejected all systems as artificially cramping the contents 
of experience. In the treatment of his special problem, the phi- 
losophy of religion, Feuerbach pursues a method strikingly similar 
to that of James and Schiller in their critique of "pure truth" and 
of Mach in his critique of the Ding an sich: the divine is recognized 
as based on human traits mystified and set up as non-human by the 
religious consciousness. Feuerbach 's atheism in no way contravenes 
his pragmatism; for it is based not on the metaphysical question of 
the existence of the deity, but on the purely practical question 
whether religion has "worked" satisfactorily. This Feuerbach de- 
nies, considering religion an obstacle to social and political progress ; 
but this difference from James and Schiller is merely a difference in 
the interpretation of historical data and only emphasizes his insist- 
ence on pragmatic standards. 

R. S. Woodworth, 

Secretary. 
Columbia Univebsity. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Three Philosophical Poets: Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe. George San- 
tayana. Cambridge: Harvard University. 1910. Pp. viii + 214. 
The founder and editor of the Harvard Studies in Comparative Lit- 
erature, Professor W. H. Schofield, is certainly to be congratulated upon 
this first volume of his series. Comparative literature is still caviare to 
the general; Professor Santayana's charming essay reveals it as "bread 
of angels " — to use Dante's phrase for the knowledge that is at once 
delectable and sustaining. The author, indeed, is modest enough about 
his book. " It contains," he says, " the impressions of an amateur, the 
appreciations of an ordinary reader, concerning three great writers. . . . 
I am no specialist in the study of Lucretius; I am not a Dante scholar 
nor a Goethe scholar. . . . My excuse for writing about them, notwith- 
standing, is merely the human excuse which every new poet has for 
writing about the spring." But Professor Santayana is by no means as 
ingenuous as he sounds. Later, anent the "Vita Nuova," he shows the 
claws behind the velvety innocence. " The learned will dispute forever 
on the exact basis and meaning of these confessions of Dante. The 
learned are perhaps not those best fitted to solve the problem. It is a 
matter for literary tact and sympathetic imagination. It must be left to 
the delicate intelligence of the reader, if he has it; and if he has not, 
Dante does not wish to open his heart to him. His enigmatic manner is 
his protection against the intrusion of uncongenial minds." Now I do 
not mean to imply here a disclaimer of "learning" — as opposed, appar- 
ently, to " literary tact and sympathetic imagination," not to say " deli- 
cate intelligence " — that the author may claim a mind not uncongenial to 
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Dante and such. That would not be fair. At the same time, there is a 
challenge in the author's tone against minuscular research in mere mat- 
ters of fact. 

There is, however, a difference between weighty and heavy learning; 
and in spite of its author's disclaimer, the book in hand is weighty with 
learning. Listen to the announcement of the synthetic unity of the 
argument : " Indeed, the diversity of these three poets passes, if I may use 
the Hegelian dialect, into a unity of a higher kind. Each is typical of 
an age. Taken together, they sum up all European philosophy." Indeed, 
if I do not wrong him, Professor Santayana uses more than the Hegelian 
dialect, he arrives at relations between his three poets that remind one of 
the conclusions of the Hegelian dialectic. Thus for the philosopher of 
Lucretius, "the decadence of all he lives by is the only prospect before 
him; his whole philosophy must be a prophecy of death." The saint of 
Dante looks forward to an eternity of changeless ecstasy. For all of us, 
according to Dante, "the other life is a second experience, yet it does 
not contain any novel adventures. It is determined altogether by what 
we have done on earth; as the tree falleth, so it lieth, and souls after 
death have no further initiative." On the other hand, "the soul of 
Faust is to pass, in another world, through some new series of experiences. 
But that destiny is not his salvation: it is the continuance of his trial." 
Eternal non-being — eternal being — eternal becoming — such have been the 
three prospects successively offered mankind. And as they who offer, 
" taken together, sum up all European philosophy," it turns out that we 
are after all being given no lightsome spring poem of criticism, but a 
reasoned phenomenology of the European spirit. 

There is a dialectic, again, in the final evaluation of the three poets, 
and of — shall we say — the three ages they typify. " Goethe is the poet 
of life ; Lucretius the poet of nature ; Dante the poet of salvation. Goethe 
gives us what is most fundamental, — the turbid flux of sense, the cry of 
the heart, the first tentative notions of art and science, which magic or 
shrewdness might hit upon. Lucretius carries us one step farther. Our 
wisdom ceases to be impressionistic and casual. It rests on understand- 
ing of things, so that what happiness remains to us does not deceive us, 
and we can possess it in dignity and peace. Knowledge of what is pos- 
sible is the beginning of happiness. Dante, however, carries us much 
farther than that. He, too, has knowledge of what is possible and impos- 
sible. He has collected the precepts of old philosophers and saints, and 
the more recent examples patent in society around him, and by their help 
has distinguished the ambitions that may be wisely indulged in in this 
life from those which it is madness to foster, — the first being called virtue 
and piety and the second folly and sin." Taken separately, then, the 
three visions are defective: Lucretius sees nature more as nature is, but 
meagerly; Goethe sees nature richly, but his rich "volume of life" is 
after all too much a "magical medley"; Dante, like Lucretius, sees 
nature as an ordered whole — like Goethe, sees nature richly — but never- 
theless only as " an inverted image of the moral world," as a " mirage." 
Therefore " the truly philosophical or comprehensive poet," who even now 
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may be waiting with his poem among the babes unborn, will unite the 
insights and gifts of the three poets — even as will the new age he shall 
typify. 

Aggredere o magnos, aderit iam tempus, honores, 
cara deum suboles, magnum Iovis incrementum! 

Such — to apply to his book its author's words on " Faust " — is the 
official moral, and what we may call its general philosophy; but — for his 
own qualifying words apply as well — this moral is far from exhausting 
the philosophic ideas which the book contains. 

The initial defense of the long philosophical poem itself is subtle. 
Against those who, like Poe, for instance, decry the long poem as in- 
evitably unpoetic except in parts, Professor Santayana protests that it is 
the poet's fault, and not that of his wide perspective. Indeed, he says, 
"what makes the difference between a moment of poetic insight and a 
vulgar moment is that the passions of the poetic moment have more per- 
spective." " As in a supreme dramatic crisis all our life seems to be 
focused in the present, and used in coloring our consciousness and 
shaping our decisions, so for each philosophic poet the whole world of 
man is gathered together; and he is never so much the poet as when, in 
a single cry, he summons all that has affinity to him in the universe, and 
salutes his ultimate destiny." In a single cry — aye, but there's the rub. 
In one pregnant moment, the poet may somehow realize the all, and the 
many in the all — as the composer who declared that in a single rapturous 
moment he had heard his whole symphony; but to express the vision, 
detail by detail, in articulate and consecutive speech, is a task necessarily 
of many moments, many moods. The cosmic insight may be the su- 
premely poetical insight; but the eosmological poem is pretty sure to 
have vacant interlunar spaces of dullness. Lucretius can play the logi- 
cian; Beatrice can talk like a graduate of the higher education for 
women; Goethe can be long-winded and irrelevant; quandoque tonus 
dormiiat Homerus. Professor Santayana admits as much; but I can not 
see that his argument proves more than that some day some genius shall 
have changed all that. Maybe; but the last words of the book are quite 
true : " This supreme poet is in limbo still." 

Professor Santayana's manifest, if qualified, sympathy with the nat- 
uralistic insight of Lucretius leads him, I venture to think, into occa- 
sional unfairness towards other, especially supernaturalistic, insights. 
He declares, for instance, that for Dante — as for Mohammed, Tertullian, 
and Calvin — " the everlasting shrieks and contortions of the damned 
alone will make it possible for the saints to sit quiet, and be convinced 
that there is perfect harmony in the universe. On this principle," he 
continues, " in the famous inscription which Dante places over the gate 
of hell, we read that primal love, as well as justice and power, established 
that torture-house ; primal love, that is, of that good which, by the extreme 
punishment of those who scorn it, is honored, vindicated, and made to 
shine like the sun. The damned are damned for the glory of God." And 
" this doctrine," he says he can not help thinking, " is a great disgrace to 
human nature." It doubtless is a disgraceful doctrine; but there may be 
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question if Dante ever enounced it. 1 Assuredly, primal love, in making 
hell, was not concerned to provide an effective contrast for the "living 
topazes " of heaven by a jet setting. The famous description goes on to 
declare: "Before me were no things created, but eternal, and eternal I 
endure." 2 Hell, that is, was created simultaneously with man. The 
greatest gift which primal love made to man at his creation was free 
will. 3 But moral freedom involves not only the knowledge, but also the 
choice, of good and evil; and the responsibility for the choice of evil 
involves ipso facto the existence of hell. Thus hell may be said to have 
been made by primal love as the reverse of that medal conferred on 
humanity, of which heaven is the obverse, and free will the carrying 
metal. The medal is still the greatest gift of God, whether we choose to 
wear it " heads " or " tails." The damned are not damned for the glory 
of God, but for the possible glory of mankind, attainable alone through 
freedom. Dante's may or may not be a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem of evil; 4 but I can not see that it involves, doctrinally, any gloating 
of the saints over the sufferings of sinners. 

Professor Santayana raises a still more capital issue later. " The fact," 
he says, " that according to him [Dante] the celestial spheres are not the 
real seat of any human soul; that the pure rise through them with 
increasing ease and velocity, the nearer they come to God; and that the 
eyes of Beatrice — the revelation of God to man — are only mirrors, shed- 
ding merely reflected beauty and light " — " these hints suggest the doctrine 
that the goal of life is the very bosom of God; not any finite form of ex- 
istence, however excellent, but a complete absorption and disappearance 
in the Godhead." "Dante broaches this point in the memorable inter- 
view he has with Piccarda," says Professor Santayana; and her answer 
means, he affirms, that " she would fain go higher, for her moral nature 
demands it . . . but she dare not mention it, for she knows that God, 
whose thoughts are not her thoughts, has forbidden it." For a free and 
immortal individual soul to be completely absorbed and to disappear 
even in the Godhead, however, surely violates "the initial truth which 

1 Gibbon's uncandid imputation to Tertullian of similar doctrine is effect- 
ively disposed of by T. R. Glover in " The Conflict of Religions in the Early 
Roman Empire," 1909, Ch. X. 

2 Dinanzi a me non fur cose create, 

se non eterne, ed io eterno duro. 
3 Lo maggior don, che Dio per sua larghezza 
fesse creando, ed alia sua bontate 
piu eonformato, e quel ch'el pitt apprezza, 
fu della volonta la libertate, 
di che le creature intelligenti, 
e tutte e sole furo e son dotate. 
Par. V., 19-24. 
'Dante, of course, is well aware of the difficulty of harmonizing free will 
and predestination, which would seem to throw the responsibility back upon 
God; but he accepts the fact of the harmonization as an article of faith. To 
explain it is beyond human, even angelic, capacity. Cf. Par. XX., 130-8; 
XXI., 76-102. 
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man believeth," according to Dante — the law of contradictories. Dante 
explicitly states that the kingdom of heaven, no less than earthly king- 
doms, involves diversity of citizenship. 5 Even if the blessed were to ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to God through eternity, they would never quite 
reach him ; their approach would be, to speak mathematically, asymptotic. 
But Dante explicitly denies that all, even all pure, souls rise through the 
spheres " with increasing ease and velocity." When the limit of individ- 
ual virtue is reached, " needs must the rays of the true love mount upward 
with less life." 6 God has not forbidden them; it is the free choice, the 
self-expression, of the individual. Nor is it fair, I think, to make Pic- 
carda say that her humble seat in heaven " brings her happiness enough " 
— as if she in secret yearns for more happiness. She does say that 
" everywhere in heaven is paradise," that is, perfect happiness ; and as if 
to make her assurance doubly sure, Dante emphasizes the sentiment in 
the words of Justinian in the sphere next above, where excellence bears 
the taint of having sought worldly honor : " But in the commeasuring of 
our rewards to our desert is part of our joy, because we see them neither 
less nor more. Whereby the living justice so sweeteneth our affection 
that it may ne'er be wrenched aside to any malice. Divers voices upon 
earth make sweet melody, and so the divers seats in our life render sweet 
harmony amongst these wheels.'" Possibly, Piccarda, Justinian, and 
the others ought — from a romantic standpoint — to have appealed in their 
hearts from their lower seats amongst those wheels; but if they did, to 
say the least, they were — for saints — strangely uncandid with Dante. 8 

If Professor Santayana's point of view has been a shade romantic in 
his discussion of Dante's heaven and hell, he makes amends in his half- 
humorous deprecation of Goethe's romantic philosophy. His interpreta- 
tion of " Faust," indeed, is, if I am not mistaken, audaciously unortho- 
dox. The conventional Goethean might well say of him, as he says of 
Mephistof eles : "We think him a villain;" but would straightway be 
compelled to add — as he does — "and find him delightful." He would 
seem to make "Faust" in effect a more glorious precursor of B>sen's 
"Peer Gynt " — a reductio ad extremum, if not ad absurdum, of the ro- 
mantic philosophy. For his Faust, the Ewig-tveibliche — the illusive ideal 

"Par. VIII., 97-120. 
6 Par. VI., 116-7. 

7 Ma nel commensurar dei nostri gaggi 
col merto, e parte di nostra letizia, 
perche non li vedem minor ne maggi. 
Quindi addolcisce la viva giustizia 
in noi l'affetto st, che non si puote 
torcer giammai ad alcuna nequizia. 
Diverse voci fan gift dolci note; 
cost diversi scanni in nostra vita 
rendon dolce armonia tra queste rote. 
Par. VI., 118-126. 
"Whether an inner contradiction may lie between Dante's avowed orthodox 
Thomism and his Franciscan mysticism is another story. He himself admits 
no such contradiction. 
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— is like the traditional wisp of hay held just in front of the donkey's 
nose; its virtue is that it keeps him moving — where, matters not. Or, 
Faust's soul is like a top, that keeps upright as long as its spins. If it 
stops spinning, it falls. So the romantically heroic soul is the soul that 
can keep on spinning indefinitely without nausea. Mephistof eles is " the 
spirit that denies " the worth-whileness of this perpetual motion without 
progress, and would fain stop once for all and end all the insane whirligig 
of life. Faust conquers; for, after all, his translation to heaven does not 
mean final rest. For the romantic soul rest is surrender. Heaven is but 
another episode of unrest. For a while, Faust " is going to teach life to 
the souls of young boys, who have died too soon to have had in their own 
persons any experience of Rathskellers, Gretchens, Helens, and Walpur- 
gisnachts." But this plainly can't last; Faust has been a schoolmaster 
already, and hated it. " Some fine day he will throw his celestial school- 
books out of the window, and with his pupils after him, go forth to taste 
life in some windier region of the clouds." 

This endless pursuit of the pursuit, however sufficient it may appear 
to God " under the form of eternity," is plainly not to the taste of Pro- 
fessor Santayana. It is indeed " the official philosophy " of " Faust," yet 
after all but an " afterthought " — a way of knotting together Faust's 
string of experience. The experience is the thing; any other knot would 
have served as well, or better, — any, forsooth, except what may be called the 
text-book notion of redemption in the Sunday-school sense, with Faust 
and his Gretchen reunited, to live happily ever after in a gingerbread 
heaven. For Professor Santayana, the wisdom of Goethe is not syn- 
thetic, but episodic ; " Faust " is a Joseph's coat of shreds and patches — 
somewhat luridly unseemly as a garment, but brilliant beyond words in 
spots. The judgment, by the way, is interesting as another example of 
the increasing reaction against romanticism nowadays. 

There will be many, no doubt, who will take sharp issue with this in- 
terpretation and estimate of " Faust." Throughout the book, indeed, 
more than one idol of the critical tribe is rudely shattered, but with so 
much grace as to disarm wrath. The whole essay is a justification of the 
saying that true criticism of literature is itself creative literature. To 
all doubters or demurrers, the book may make reply, like Dante's ode, — 
Ponete mente almen com'io son bella. 

Jefferson B. Fletcher. 
Columbia University. 

Wissenschaft und Religion in der Philosophie unserer Zeit. Emile 
Boutroux. Translated into German by Emilie Weber, with an in- 
troduction by Professor H. Holtzmann. Leipzig und Berlin: Verlag 
von B. G. Teubner. 1910. Pp. vi + 371. 

To the Germans, who have not as yet got rid of the Hegelian notion 
that the obscurer the philosophy the more profound it is, such a clear and 
accurate translation of Boutroux's work will no doubt be of great service. 
Credit must be given to the German translator for having so thoroughly 
penetrated the author's thoughts. Not only has she rendered them ac- 



